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X  71  7" HEN  a  great  nation  undergoes  a  re- 
volution not  only  in  government  but 
in  opinion  and  difpofition,  the  eyes  of  every 
thinking  man  are  naturally  turned  towards  it 
to  watch  the  effects  of  fo  important  an  event. 
—  Amongft  the  various  obfervers  of  the  great 
and  fudden  fubverfion  of  a  monarchy  which 
had  fubfifted  for  ages,  who  have  communi- 
cated their  fentiments  to  the  public,  none 
feem  to  be  fo  much  attended  to  as  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Payne. — Both  have  written 
very  much  at  large  on  a  very  interefling  fub- 
ject,  and  as  they  have  interwoven  their  opi- 
nions on  the  Britiih  conflitution  with  their 
reflections  on  the  late  tran factions  in  France, 
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they  deferve  all   the  attention  we  can  give 
them. 

Though  Mr.  Burke's  firft  book  is  written 
with  considerable  afperity,  I  think  that  Mr. 
Payne's  has  a  much  more  ferious  blot,  a  want 
of  candor.— He  fets  out  by  not  only  mifre- 
prefenting  the  arguments  of  his  antagonift, 
but  even  by  a  falfe  quotation  of  his  words. — 
He  *  ftates,  that  Mr.  Burke  cannot  be  a 
rational  man,  or  a  friend  to  mankind,  (rather 
a  fevere  charge)  becaufe  in  his  publication  on 
the  affairs  of  France  there  is  this  paffage  : 
"  Ten  years  ago  I  could  have  felicitated 
"  France  on  her  having  a  government,  with- 
"  out  enquiring  what  that  government  was, 
**  or  how  it  wras  adminiftered."  The  public 
will  be  a  little  furprized  at  being  informed 
that  in  Mr.  Burke's  book  no  fuch  paiTage 
exifts,  and  probably  Mr.  Payne  never  ex- 
pected the  real  one  to  be  confronted  with  it. 
— Here  it  is  -f ,  — "  Abftractedly  fpeaking, 
"  government  as  well  as  liberty  is  good — 
*'  yet  could  I  in  common  fenfe  ten  years  ago 


*  Rights  of  Man,  p.  23. 

t  Mr.  Burke's  firft  Pamphlet,  5th  edition,  p.  8. 
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"  have  felicitated  France  on  her  enjoyment 
"  of  a  government  (for  me  then  had  a  go- 
"  vernment)  without  enquiring  what  that 
"  government  was,  and  how  it  was  admi- 
"  niftered — can  I  now  congratulate  the  fame 
M  nation  upon  its  freedom  ?" — The  reader 
will  make  his  own  comment. — My  object  is 
only  to  clear  Mr.  Burke  from  the  imputation 
of  having  delivered  an  opinion  fo  little  to  his 
credit  -,  for  to  felicitate  a  nation  groaning 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  carried  on  by 
corrupt  miniflers,  would  indicate  not  only  a 
weak  undcrftanding,  but  a  depraved  one. — 
Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke, 
know  him  to  be  incapable  of  offering  fuch 
infulting  congratulations  ;  but  thofe  who  live 
in  habits  of  friendfhip  with  him  muft  feel  in- 
dignant at  Mr.  Payne's  afcribing  to  him  fuch 
a  love  of  power  as  to  rejoice  at  its  exiitence, 
in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed.  Such  a  paf* 
fion  cannot  exift  in  the  brcaft  of  a  man  fo 
profefTed  an  advocate  for  the  limitation  and 
modification  of  all  power — in  a  man  as  avcrfe 
to  an  uncontrouled  democracy  as  to  an  un- 
limited monarchy  >  hereafter  he  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  refcued  from  the  imputation  of 
this  forged  fentence  ;  and  when  ti  \  of 
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party  faction  no  longer  purfues  and  irritates 
him,  his  character  will  appear  unfhaded  by 
the  frailties  which  neceffarily  obfcure  the  im- 
perfect luftre  of  human  virtue.  Poflerity 
will  know  him  only  by  the  great  and  leading 
features  of  his  life — in  religious  matters,  firm 
in  his  perfuafions,  fleady  in  his  obedience, 
exalted  in  his  hopes — in  his  political  conduct, 
zealous  and  fincere,  and  not  fo  much  a  par- 
tizan  of  any  faction  as  a  fupporter  of  that 
well-regulated  and  balanced  power  which  he 
has  ever  thought  fo  efiential  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country — in  domeftic  life,  mild  and 
amiable  in  the  extreme — in  friendfhip,  cor- 
dial and  unfluctuating. 

I  confefs  myfelf,  that  the  fir  ft  idea  of  mil- 
lions of  people  gaining  their  liberty,  and 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  gave 
me  a  mixt  fenfaticin  of  exultation  and  joy, 
that  afforded  me  the  greatest  happinefs.  But 
when  I  faw  their  king  a  prifoner,  and  the 
mob  fo  often  the  directors  of  their  counfels, 
and  fo  conftantly  the  judges  of  their  criminals, 
there  was  a  total  revolution  in  my  feelings. 
The  deftruction  of  the  nobility,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  church  eilates,  ferved  to  in- 
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creafe  my  miflruft  of  thefe  new  legiflators. 
The  firfx  was  a  meafure  adopted  merely  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  lpweft  order 
of  the  people.  The  fecond  was  a  ram  and 
impolitic  remedy  againft  public  bankruptcy ; 
to  increafe  national  credit  they  increafed  na- 
tional property,  but  by  the  means  they  took 
of  doing  fo,  they  have  fhaken  the  whole  fa- 
brick  of  property  to  its  foundation.  God 
knows  how  long  it  may  furvive  the  fliock. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  the  fore-runners 
of  ruin,  increasing  difcontent,  mcreafing 
emigration,  increafing  poverty;  tribunals 
overturned,  magiftrates  defpifed,  and  julrice 
herfelf  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wild  and  cruel 
dictates  of  a  ferocious  populace.  Oh !  France, 
how  ftrangely  you  have  counteracted  the  ac- 
quifition  of  your  liberty,  and  how  deeply  you 
have  ftained  it  with  the  exercife  of  that  very 
tyranny  which  you  boaft  of  having  fubdued. 
The  oath  you  require  of  your  citizens  is  a 
direct  renunciation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  old  government,  which  was  cither  ac- 
tually taken,  or  tacitly  complied  with,  by 
the  whole  nation.  Is  it  on  perjury  that  you 
expect  to  build  honor,  fidelity  and  obedient 
and  yet  you  punifh  thofe  who  refufe  to  I 
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it. — This  is  tyranny.  The  appropriation  of 
the  church  eftates  was  neither  in  confequcnce 
of  the  content  of  the  clergy,  nor  their  crimes. 
— This  is  tyranny.  The  fentence  of  degra- 
dation panned  on  your  nobility,  was  wholly 
undeferved  by  them — This  is  tyranny.  The 
imprifonment  and  treatment  of  your  king  is 
not  only  contrary  to  law,  but  revolting  to 
humanity — This  is  tyranny.  If,  alas  !  the 
power  you  have  torn  from  the  crown  had 
fallen  into  hands  that  it  had  not  corrupted  ; 
if  the  dignity  of  which  you  have  flopped 
your  ariftocracy  could  have  reverted  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large,  given  them 
worthier  notions  of  the  ufe  of  liberty,  raifed 
them  in  their  own  eftimation,  and  infufed  a 
portion  of  nobility  even  into  the  loweft  or- 
ders of  your  fociety  ;  if  the  confifcation  of 
the  church  eftates  had  only  ferved  to  reprefs 
the  luxury  of  your  clergy  without  infringing 
on  their  independence,  if  it  had  not  intro- 
duced a  fct  of  penfioned  priefts,  the  merce- 
nary and  impious  advocates  of  a  legiflature 
that  were  transferring  the  decorations  of  the 
id  tar  to  the  tomb  of  Voltaire,  and  wafting 
the  facred  fpoils  of  religion  in  facrilegious 
tributes   to  impiety  and  athcifm ;    if    there 

never 
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never  had  been  required  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
thefe  infulters  of  that  omnipotent  Being,  in 
whofe  name  and  prefence  it  is  taken,  your 
revolution  might  then  indeed  have  been  what 
its  advocates  in  this  country  have'  called  it, 
one  of  the  greateil  glories  of  the  world ! 
But  how  will  the  hearts  of  your  children 
bleed  to  receive  their  liberty  (if  you  are  able 
to  tranfmit  it  to  them)  Rained  with  ingrati- 
tude, barbarity,  and  facrilege.  On  the  day 
on  which  your  fb.tes-general  met,  all  this 
might  have  been  avoided.  You  were  pof- 
feiled  of  a  legal  mode  of  reformation.  You 
had  nobles  willing  to  relinquish  their  invidi- 
ous privileges,  and  clergy  ready  to  afiifl  the 
finances  of  their  country,  and  a  king  (with 
a  difintereftednefs  that  has  been  but  ill  re- 
warded) in  the  very  act  of  circumfcribing  his 
authority  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people. 

I  knowr  not  by  what  refined  fophiftry  j 
lenders  prevailed  upon  you,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  to  prefer  a  revolution  to  a  re- 
form. In  vain  does  Mr.  Payne  attempt  to 
imprefs  upon  mankind,  that  rebelling againfl 
fo  mild  and  beneficent  a  monarch,  conftitutes 
onv  of  the  principal  merits  of  your  proceed- 
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ings  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  proves  that  the  re- 
volt was  again  ft  the  crown  and  not  againfl 
the  perfon  who  wears  it.  But  when  the  de- 
lirium of  your  revolution  is  over ;  when  you 
are  reftored  to  the  fober  feelings  of  our  com- 
panionate nature,  and  difcover  that  perfons, 
as  well  as  things,  have  places  in  our  affec- 
tions, and  claims  to  our  fidelity;  you  will 
blufh  at  the  memory  of  your  injured  mo- 
narch ;  you  will  grieve  at  having  ftript  un- 
affuming  royalty  of  all  its  harmlefs  decorati- 
ons, and  necelfary  prerogatives ;  and  almoft 
prefer  that  dark  and  ignorant  age,  when 
power  was  imprudently  lavifhed  on  your  op- 
prefTors,  to  this  enlightened  era  in  which 
you  have  wrefted  it  with  infult  from  your 
benefactor. 

But  this  new  doctrine  of  eftimating  the 
merits  of  a  revolt  by  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
pofed  or  imprifoned  monarch,  is  not  difcor- 
dant  from  the  feelings  only,  and  though  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Payne,  the 
French  will  have  more  important  reafons  for 
regretting  its  adoption.  Their  extorted  con- 
ceflions  of  the  miferable  remnants  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  an  indulgent  and  acquiefcing 
king,  were  as  impolitic  as  ungenerous.  Whilft 
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We  continue  to  cherifh  feelings  of  gratitude,  - 
affc&ion  and  honor,  it  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  to  irritate  and  offend  them  ;  and  it 
is  as  bad  a  policy  (and  perhaps  a  worfe)  to 
adopt  a  meafure  that  revolts  the  heart,  as 
one  which  is  net  fanclioned  by  the  under- 
ftanding. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  when  the  elder 
Brutus  liberated  the  Romans  from  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  wicked  and  profligate  Tarquin, 
their  lawful  monarch,  his  vices  had  prepared 
the  way  to  a  revolution,  by  alienating  the 
affections  of  his  fubjecls :  but  if  we  turn  to 
a  later  period,  we  fhflll  fee  the  glorious  en- 
deavours of  the  f;cond  Brutus,  to  free  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  a  ufurpcr,  wholly 
fruftrated  by  the  good  and  amiable  qualities 
of  the  individual  who  had  enflaved  it.  Far 
am  I  from  faying,  that  a  mild  reign  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  be  fubmitted  to.  It  may 
often  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  under- 
taking a  reform,  but  it  mud  always  be  an 
Hl-judged  one  for  effecting  a  revolution. 

I  lad  the  French  aimed  at  annihilating  their 
mo  !er  the  weak  and  diflipaU  . 
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of  Louis  the  XVth ;  had  they  attempted  to 
force  the  crown  from  his  haughty  and  impe- 
rious predecerlbr,  the  opinions  of  mankind 
might  have  varied  on  the  expediency  of  the 
meafure,  but  the  hearts  of  pofterity  would 
have  forgiven  them.  PorTibly  Louis  theXIVth 
might  have  revenged  his  caufe,  and  cruihed 
the  outrage  in  its  infancy.  But  the  prefent 
King  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  means. 
His  fubjects  may  evade  punifhment,  but  they 
cannot  efcape  difgrace.  Hiflory  will  record, 
to  the  lateil  periods,  a  benevolent  and  difin- 
terefted  king,  deprived  of  all  authority — A 
liberal  ariilccracy,  degraded  by  the  people 
they  had  protected — A  generous  clergy  ruined 
by  thofe  they  had  offered  to  aflift ;  and,  as 
if  the  annihilation  of  nobility  had  extinguiihed 
the  fentiments  and  principles  which  it  re- 
prefents,  every-  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
neglected  and  defpifed  —  The  ftandards  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  which  fo  many  had 
been  led  by  confeience,  fo  many  by  example, 
almoft  totally  deferted — The  flame  of  faction 

1  revenge,  unfanned  by  religious  zeal  or 
civil  war,  blazing  with  more  violence   than 

r  it  had  raged  with  in  the  hottefl  mo-< 
meats  of  political  convulflons — The  people 

in 
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in  full  pofTefTion  of  their  liberty,  exercifing 
upon  their  fellow-citizens,  acts  of  more  out- 
rageous barbarity  than  ever  had  been  offered 
to  the  moft  determined  Infidels,  by  the  moil 
fanguinary  and  exafperated  Bigots — ^Men  of 
character  condemned  on  the  mofl  trirlin^  fur- 
mifes — A  magiftrate,  under  the  blot  of  fup- 
pofed  loyalty,  murdered  in  the  moft  cruel 
manner,  and  devoured  by  the  bloody  *  po- 
pulace ' —  Another  citizen  lefs  mercifully 
•f  roafled  before  he  was  difpatched — J  Mo- 
thers obliged  to  be  the  fpectators  of  their 
children's  blocd,  and  even  of  their  agony — 
And  women  publicly  devouring  the  raw  en- 
frails  of  a  human  §  victim. 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  indivi- 
duals could  have  been  found  for  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  fcenes  like  thefe.  13 ut  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Lyons,  were 

*  Lyons,  Auguft,  1791.         t  Lyons,  Auguft,  1791. 

%  At  Paris  it  was  frequent  for  the  people  to  carry 
the  victims  of  their  rage,  and  prefent  their  mangled 
corpfes  to  their  neareft  relations.  At  Lyons,  when  they 
roafted  a  man  alive,  they  obliged  his   mother  to  be  pre* 

»,  and  afterwards  beat  her  to  death. 

$  Rcucn,   1790. 
C    2 
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the  witnefTes  and  the  fpectators.  What 
alas  !  could  the  nation  expect,  when  it  not 
only  fhook  off  the  reflraint  of  power,  but 
the  awe  of  religion.  It  could  draw  no  con- 
ciliating balm  from  a  clergy  it  had  debafed. 
It  could  find  no  refource  in  the  impofing  re- 
fpectability  of  a  legislature,  which  had  Mi-. 
rabeau  for  its  leader,  and  Voltaire  for  its 
idol. 

But  thefe  new  advocates  for  the  rights  of 
men,  with  hearts  too  cold  to  be  animated  by 
a  reform,  and  imaginations  too  heated  to  re- 
gulate  a  revolution,  have  neither  principles 
nor  conduct  adapted  to  their  fituation.  In- 
ftead of  cherifhing  religion  as  the  grand  bails 
on  which  all  human  good  mull  reft,  they 
pay  the  moft  public  honors  to  the  molt  con- 
fpicuous  Infidels  that  their  country  ever  pro- 
duced— Inftead  of  leading  their  clergy  from 
luxury  to  competence,  and  from  competence 
to  virtue  and  reflect,  they  lower  them  from 
wealth  to  indigence,  and  from  indigence  to 
contempt  —  Inftead  of  guarding  againft  all 
infringement  on  property,  both  by  precau- 
tions and  example,  they  are  themfelves  the 
firft   great   violaters  of  its  laws — Inftead  of 

build- 
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building  a  government  on  principles  of  du . 
they  make  it  the  mere  creature  of  inclina- 
tion, and  their  king  is  to  fubmit  to  it,  or  to 
be  dethroned,  as  if  no  former  compact  I 
exiiied.  As  the  reprefentatives  of  the  French 
nation,  they  think  themfelves  an  arbit 
body,  independent  of  all  laws,  and  fubject 
to  no  controul.  But  this  is  a  fatal  error. 
They  forget  that  even  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  like  all  other  mortal  power,  is  only 
a  delegated  authority  intruded  to  us  by  that 
Supreme  Being,  who  attentively  watches 
over  the  ufe  we  make  of  it — That  whether 
refiding  in  a  body  as  the  people,  or  in  an  in- 
dividual as  the  King,  it  is  equally  fubje<ft  to 
the  fame  laws  of  virtue,  fidelity,  and  honor 
• — That  allegiance  is  as  much  a  duty  as  pro- 
tection ;  and  that  the  fubjects  of  a  lawful 
monarch,  who  defpifing  all  gentler  means, 
fcize  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion,  to  lop  off 
the  too  exuberant  br^pches  of  prerogative, 
let  loofe  a  principle  of  perfidy  and  intempe- 
rance that  may  revert  upon  themfelves — That 
the  defpotifm  of  the  people,  though  inde- 
pendent of  the  controul  that  curbs  the  defpo- 
tifm of  an  individual,  though  independent  of 
every  earthly  tribunal,  and  beyond  the  reach 

of 
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of  human  juftice  and  revenge,  like  every 
other  crime,  creates  its  own  punifhment, 
and  entails  misfortune  on  itfclf — That  laws 
that  are  enacted  by  violence,  muft  be  main- 
tained by  opprefnon  —  That  opprefTion  will 
beget  difguft,  difTentions,  and  animofity — 
That  public  wrongs  will  lead  to  private  in- 
juries— That  the  violent  breach  of  national 
faith  in  feizing  the  church  lands,  will  cheriiri 
violence  and  outrage  in  the  heart  of  their 
country — That  a  nation  is  indeed  a  bank- 
rupt, when  all  its  moil  refpectable  citizens 
are  exiles ;  and  that  a  conflitution  acquired 
by  the  breach  of  public  faith,  allegiance,  gra- 
titude, and  religion,  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
its  noblefl  fupporters. 

In  England  we  have  to  boaft  of  a  liberty 
acquired  upon  very  different  principles,  and 
by  a  very  different  conduct. — Inftead  of  dif- 
folving  fociety,  and  fpeculating  on  abftract 
proportions  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  the 
midft  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  we  have 
made,  for  a  fuccefiioii  of  ages,  a  gradual  and 
fleadv  progrefs  to  the  attainment  of  our  pre-. 
fent  conit-itution. — Inflead  of  fubverting  a 
whole  government  and  adopting  a  new  fvilem, 

the. 
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the  effects  of  which  no  human  wifdom  could 
forefee,  we  have  uniformly  preferved  the 
principle  of  our  old  laws,  and  adapted  them 
as  well  as  we  could  to  the  emergencies  which 
have  occurred.  —  In  purliiit  of  freedom 
have  not  madlv  overturned  every  barrier  of 
gratitude,  allegiance,  and  religion  that  ob- 
itructed  our  progrefs  towards  it ;  we  have 
flopped,  with  veneration,  at  obstacles  that 
were  to  be  the  guardians  of  our  future  li- 
berty  Before  we  have  refolved  on  mcafures 

for  its  attainment,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
underftand  the  principles  of  that  glorious 
bleiling. — We  have  never  underflood  by  li- 
berty the  right  of  the  Many  to  opprefs  the 
Few,  the  power  of  infulting  our  nobles,  or 
the  pleafure  of  decorating  our  monarchs  with 
the  badge  of  rebellion We  have  never  un- 
derflood by  liberty  the  power  of  changing, 
at  pleafure,  all  our  laws  and  cufloms,  the 
power  of  annulling  the  moft  ancient  of  our 
inflitutions,  or  the  power  of  levelling  the 
inoft  refpeclable  claffes  of  our  citizens ;  and 
we    have    never    attempted    to    r  our 

finances  by  the  ruin  of  any  order  in  our  fo- 
ciety We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  li- 
berty, to  be  cither  permanent,  or  beneficial, 
2  muit 
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j mi  ft  be  eftabliihed  on  very  different  maxims* 
When,  therefore,  we  have  to  amend  our  laws 
or  modify  any  of  the  exifring  prerogatives  or 
privileges,  we  do  not  follow  the  wild  flight 
of  popular  opinion,  but  the  fleady  courfe  of 
judgement,  founded  on  experience,  and  re- 
gulated by  duty.  A  momentary  frenzy  againfr. 
our  hereditary  nobility,  the  great  bulwark 
againft  all  infringements  of  our  rights,  would 
not  induce  our  legiflature  to  annul  them; 
and  in  ccol  blood  we  mould  condemn  them 
if  they  did.  We  hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
difregard  the  tranfient  caprices  of  the  people, 
and  to  difcharge  the  weighty  trnft  repofed  in 
them  with  fteadinefs  and  fidelity — As  the 
facred  depofit  of  national  authority  we  wifli 
them  to  afliime  and  to  embody  all  cur  vir- 
tues, and  to  difcard  and  reprobate  all  our 
failings ;  and  we  would  have  them  m  their 
public  proceedings,  as  ju'ft,  lenient,  merci- 
ful, faithful,  upright,  and  religious  as  the 
moft  virtuous  of  thofe  who  are  to  profit  by 
their  conduct  and  example.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  we  hope, both  from  experience  and 
fpeculation,  long  to  enjoy  a  rational  and  well- 
regulated  liberty:  With  life  and  property 
fundamentally   fecured— arbitrary   impriibn- 

ment 
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ment  effectually  prevented — laws  excellent  in 
themfelves,  and  wifely  fubjecl:  to  a  conftitu- 
tional  mode  of  amendment — with  juftice  im- 
partially  adminiftered  —  condemnation    pro- 
nounced with  tendernefs,  and  even  capable 
of  mitigation  —  with  fubordination  preferved 
without  fervitude — allegiance,  duty,  and  re- 
flect flourifhing  without  the  fpirit  of  ilavery 
or  its  vices — with  a  firm  and  manly  ilibmif- 
fion  to  the  divine  will,  and  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
happinefs  beftowed  upon  us — with  ?.  fpirit  of 
toleration,  charity  and  indulgence,  and  a  con- 
stant remembrance  that  as  the  firit  duty  of  a 
citizen   is  allegiance   to  his   country,  io  the 
firit  duty  of  the  country  is  protecting  every 
individual  that  bel  ngs  to  it. 

I  know  there  are  perfons  in  this  kingdom 
who  profefs  opinions  very  different  from  thele; 
and  I  am  grieved  at  it,  net  becaufe  I  fear 
their  cabals,  but  becaufe  I  could  wifh  that  in 
a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  fociety,  like 
ours,  all  it?  members  fhould  be  happy  and 
contented.  I  cannot,  however,  help  feeling 
fomc  refentment  towards  thofe  few  indivi- 
duals who  have  fo  induitrioufly  endeavoured 
to  diflurb  our  peace  by  the  circulation  of 
D  Mr. 
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j's  book,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  principles  contained  in  it.     Mr.  Payne's 
book  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moil   dangerous 
publications   that  ever  appeared  on  any  fub- 
:rd  to  feduce  the  weak  and  en- 
rage the  difaftected,  and  written  exprefsly 
to  deftroy  every  exifting  lentiment  of  duty, 
:d  refpect ; — it  offers  us  nothing  to 
fupply  the-  -  that  can  fecure  tranquillity 

and    order,     on   any    pe:  :    foundation. 

When  he  complains  of  the  grievances  under 
rich  he  luppofes  this  country  to  labour,  he 
does  dc  int  them  out  with  the  candor  of 
a  man  really  -  ixious  for  our  welfare,  but 
th  the  ingenuity  of  one  bent  upon  making 
us  difcontented.  Mofl  of  the  evils  he  enu- 
merate fling  or  imaginary :— he  laments, 
for  inirance,  that  the  law  fuppofes  our  King 
never  to  die,  and  that  it  ma  :i  perfon- 
japable  of  doing  wrong — he  laments 
that  our  houfe  of  peers  is  independent  of  the 
people,  and,  by  a  new  fyilem  of  juiUce, 
would  have  the  body  to  which  the  com- 
mons appeal  for  judgment  on  the  criminals 
they  impeach,  the  creatures  of  the  accufers 
—he  lame  .t  our  county  members  re- 
prefent  cot           b  unequal  in  their  iize ;  that 

York- 
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Yorkshire  is  fo  much  larger  than  Bedford- 
shire, and  that  we  groan  under  the  defpotifm 
of  the  appellation  of  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King.  He  would  rather,  I  fuppofe,  recom- 
mend it  to  us  to  divide  our  kingdom  into 
fquare  republics — to  degrade  our  nobles  who 
procured  us  Magna-Charta — to  ruin  our  cler- 
gy that  we  ought  to  rlock  to  for  conlblation, 
and  to  renounce  our  allegiance  to  a  Monarch 
who  deferves  every  thing  from  his  Subjects. 
According  to  his  doctrine,  indeed,  of  making 
the  virtues  and  benevolence  of  a  King  the 
fignal  for  revolt,  there  never  was  a  reign 
better  calculated  for  rebellion.  But  ideal 
grievances  and  Speculative  remedies  are  nei- 
ther the  offspring  of  a  found  judgment  or  a 
virtuous  difpolition.— The  former  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  men  difcontented,  whilfl  the 
latter  are  inadequate  to  make  them  happy. 

In  England  and  in  Ireland  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  fenlible  of  this,  and  we  have 
ever  Shewn  it  by  our  conduct.  We  are  cau- 
tious of  exploding  fy  Stems  which  have  flood 
the  tcft  of  ages,  and  coniidcr  the  gradual 
courfe  of  progreffive  amendment  as  the  only 
one  by  which  we  can  approach  perfection. 
D  2  W« 
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We  know  that  defperate  remedies  againit.  po- 
litical evils,  like  violent  reftoratives  in  the 
difeai  of  nature,  though  they  may  anfwer 
for  the  moment,  deaden  the  patient  to  milder 
re  ledies,  and  make  that  violence  continually 
fiary  which  mould  only  be  reforted  to  in 
the  Lift  emergency.  We  are  well  aware,  that 
political  violence  generates  the  evils  of  the 
principle  by  which  it  acts,  and  that  in  a  large 
country  its  influence  would  be  dangerous  and 
forcible.  Being  porTeiTed  then  of  an  inde- 
pendent reprefentation,  a  refpeclable  arifto- 
cracy,  a  mild  and  limited  monarchy,  and  an 
indulgent  and  confoling  religion,  all  our  views 
and  wimes  tend  only  to  the  improvement  or 
modification  of  thefe  elementary  principles 
which  we  cherifh  and  revere.  In  England 
the  people  have  uniformly  endeavoured  to 
maintain  them,  and  even  during  the  fhort 
interval  between  the  reigns  of  the  two 
Charles's,  it  was  the  name,  and  not  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  was  fufpended. 
A  ftriking  lerTon ;  and  may  we  ever  remem- 
ber having  incurred  the  horrors  of  Rebellion 
to  rid  us  of  a  name,  and  transfer  the  power 
that  belonged  to  it,  to  hands  that  ufed 
it  with  double  rigour.  The  people  of  Ire- 
lane} 
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{and  have  fhewn  fully  as  decided  a  predilec- 
tion for  their  conftitution.  In  the  laft  century 
they  endured  every  fpecies  of  hardfhip  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  a  proteftant  line  of  fuccef- 
fion.  In  later  days,  they  ufed  every  endea- 
vour to  render  their  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment independent ;  and  their  laft  ftruggles 
were  not  to  annul  either,  but  to  regenerate, 
by  a  reform,  the  principles  of  reprefentation. 
Though  they  did  not  fucceed  to  the  extent  of 
their  willies,  they  did  not  proceed  to  vio- 
lence ;  but  with  a  patience,  moderation,  and 
fagacity,  that  will  tranfmit  honor  with  their 
memory  to  the  remoteft  branches  of  pofterity, 
they  waited  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity, 
well  knowing  that  improvements  which  we 
mean  to  be  permanent,  muft  be  effected  by 
time  and  difcretion,  and  that  advantages  which 
are  gained  by  one  revolution  may  be  loft  by 
another. 

In  thefe  countries  (for  all  human  works 
are  darned  with  imperfection)  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  fyftem  warns  us,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  of  the  miferies  of  anarchy.  The  perio- 
dical reverfion  of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  teaches 

us, 
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us,  by  the  cabals,  intrigues,  factions,  ani-* 
mofities  and  vengeance,  often  produced  by 
conteiled  elections,  the  horrors  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a  total  dirTolution  of  government. 
If,  therefore,  we  were  not  attached  to  our 
conftitution  from  long  experience,  and  from 
never  having  heard  of  one  under  which  peoT 
pie  live  fo  quietly  and  happily,  Mr.  Payne 
would,  on  this  account,  find  it  difficult  to 
make  converts  of  us— but  as  it  is,  by  preach- 
ing fuch  doctrines  he  only  confirms  us  in 
our  averfion  to  them  ;  and  it  is  fomewhat 
lingular  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  very 
town  *,  which  he  ftates  in  his  book  to  be 
moft  difaffected  to  our  government,  and  moil 
inclined  to  receive  his  principles,  and  even  to 
fly  to  France  to  enjoy  them,  fhould  have 
gone  fuch  violent  lengths  to  difcountenance 
fuch  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  had  adopted 
them.  But  the  people  of  England,  though 
often  milled  for  a  time,  are  naturally  loyal 
and  generous,  and  will  never  embrace  tenets 
void  of  duty  and  humanity  ; — and  thofe  who 
have  wifhed  to  attach  them  to  their  interefts, 
have  always  been  obliged  to  engage  their  af- 
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fedtions  by  fome  appearance  of  virtue,  or  to 
excite  their  companion  by  fome  pretence  of 
misfortune. 

Mr.  Payne  endeavours  to  puzzle  us  with 
a  long  lift  of  evils,    but    his    reafoning   is 
fophiftical  and  fuperficial.     In  his  attack  on 
the  hereditary   nobility   in  England  and  Ire- 
land, he  complains  that  any  diftinction  mould 
prevail,  but  what  is  founded  upon  fuperior 
merit.     According  to  that  idea  the  fuccemon 
of  the  kings  of  the  French  would  be  inter- 
rupted, whenever  the  heir  to  the  crown  had 
more  than  a  common  fhare  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  nature.     In  that  perfect  flate  in 
which  we  are  to  exiil  hereafter,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  virtue  will  be  the  only  title  to  an 
exalted   ftation.     But   becaufe   in   this    frail 
world  the  heart  and  morals  of  men  do  not 
invariably  correfpond  to  their  fituations,  are 
we  to  difclaim  the  whole  fyftem  of  iubordi- 
nation  ?  The  crown  of  England  has  defcend- 
ed  to  very  vicious  and  depraved  princes,  but 
we  have  contented  ourfelves  with  providing 
againft  the  effects  of  their  crimes  -,  and  though 
amongft  our  nobility  there  have  been  very 
profligate  and  worthlefs  individuals,  yet,  as 
5  a  branch 
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&  branch  of  the  legiflature,  they  have  ever 
merited  our  affection  and  refpect.  The  here- 
ditary fucceflion  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
peerage  is  with  us  neither  an  object  of  op- 
preffion  nor  envy,  and  we  glory  in  having  a 
body  of  men,  the  great  tribunal  before  which 
all  our  ftate  criminals  appear,  the  ultimate 
appeal  in  all  contefted  property,  the  great 
guard  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  crown, 
the  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  King,  edu- 
cated with  care  and  liberality,  brought  up  in 
the  ftudy  of  treaties,  politics,  and  hiftory, 
and  impreffed  from  their  earlieft  infancy  with 
worthy  notions  of  the  importance  of  their 
duty — the  great  flakes  they  poffefs  in  the 
country  we  rejoice  at,  as  additional  ties  on 
their  conduct,  and  as  the  greatefl  poffible 
bond  of  fidelity  we  have  enacted,  that  no- 
thing but  treafon  to  their  country  {hall  pre- 
vent them  tranfmitting  their  honors  to  their 
children. 

But  the  destruction  of  hereditary  honors,- 
which  Mr.  Payne  fo  eagerly  contends  for, 
would  lead  to  the  fubverfion  of  every  fpecies 
of  inheritance.  Wealth  is  not  more  ftrictly 
property  than  rank,  and  it  is  only  hereditary 

upon 
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upon  the  fame  principles— They  are  both 
the  creatures  of  fociety,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  why  the  reward  of  public  fervices  mould 
not,  at  leaft,  have  an  equal  claim  to  its  pro- 
tection with  the  fruits  of  induftry  in  private 
life.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  why  revolutionists  are 
the  bitter  enemies  of  the  laws  of  fucceffion. 
All  thofe  distinctions  and  eflates  which  would 
be  no  longer  hereditary,  as  they  would  be 
unoccupied  at  the  death  of  the  prefent  pof- 
fellbrs,  would  greatly  increafe  the  patronage 
of  the  reigning  power.  Thofe  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  country  was  committed, 
would  have  perpetual  opportunities  of  gain- 
ing new  partizans  by  new  favors,  and  would 
maintain  their  iituations  by  a  feries  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  But  this  policy,  however 
well  adapted  to  the  prefent  ivjceiTity  of  the 
cafe,  would  in  the  end  be  found  the  ruin  of 
the  ftate.  Hereditary  honors  involve  in  them 
perhaps  a  deeper  and  more  complicated  wif- 
dom  than  we  are  aware  of.     Tl  mem- 

bers of  fociety,  from  whom  alone  we  can  ex- 
pect the  mild  and  prudent  dictates  of  experi- 
ence and  diicretion,  being  no  longer  able  to 
tranfmit  the  rewards  of  their  good  offices 
children  that  they  love,  would  lole  th 
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flimulus  to  their  exertions — they  would  feel 
too  far  advanced  in  life  to  venture,  for  per- 
fonal  profit,  into  the  bufy  fcene  of  politics, 
and  would  prefer  devoting  the  remainder 
of  their  days  to  tranquillity,  when  their  ho- 
nors could  no  longer  furvive  them.  The 
paths  of  power  would  by  this  means  be  laid 
open  to  inexperienced  adventurers  ;  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  would  partake  of  the  intem- 
perance of  youth  ;  and  its  leaders  having  no 
permanent  intereft  in  its  welfare,  would  pro- 
pofe  and  undertake  every  fuccefiive  change 
that  human  ficklenefs  could  invent  for  their 
prefent  intereft  and  aggrandifement. 

Virtuous  citizens  will  ever  wifh  to  extend 
their  advantages  beyond  themfelves,  and  when 
fathers  can  no  longer  benefit  the  beings  they 
have  called  into  exigence,  they  will  have 
reafonable  grounds  for  difcontent. — The  in- 
duftrious  expect  to  bequeath  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  produce  of  their  labor,  realized  in 
wealth — The  brave  and  intelligent  expect 
to  leave  their  pofterity  the  fplendor  of  their 
public  ftrvices,  embodied  in  rank  and  honors. 
— A  country  that  prohibits  fuch  a  legacy, 
dcftroys  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  its  great- 
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nefs,  and  blafts  the  vital  principle  of  public 
virtue. 

But  Mr.  Payne  and  his  faction  have  necef- 
fitated  themfelves  to  diiclaim  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffion,  by  the  firfr.  principles  of  their  poli- 
tical fyflem. — His  maxim,  that  no  one  gene- 
ration can  bind  another,  precludes  effectually 
all  hereditary  defcent. — Giddy,  difcomforting 
opinion,  and  fit  only  for  that  wretched  ban- 
ditti of  revolutioniits,  v\ho  are  ever  greedy 
of  political  hurricanes,  that  they  may  live 
on  the  wrecks  of  ruined  ftatcs. — Happily  for 
us,  the  experienced  wifdom  of  more  virtuous 
politicians,  has  formed  a  plan  which  promifes 
lels  fluctuating  pofferlions,  and  more  permanent 
happineis. — As  in  regulating  our  public  pro- 
ceedings, we  wifli  to  lay  alide  the  frailties  of 
our  difpofition,  fo  in  framing  the  conltitution 
of  our  country,  we  endeavour  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  our  nature. — We  coniider  ourfelves 
therefore  in  our  collective  capacity,  as  already 
in  porTelTion  of  that  immortality  of  which  we 
are  individually  to  partake  hereafter. — We 
think  that  the  nation,  as  one  whole,  alw. 
complete,  though  always  changing,  is  per* 
fectly  capable  of  making  a  lafting  compact — 
E   2  That 
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That  the  hourly  influx  of  new  citizens  de- 
rive their  claim  to  its  protection,  from  their 
adoption  of  its  laws  and  cuftoms ;  and  if 
from  any  change  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world,  our  conftitution  mould  abfolutely  re- 
quire to  be  new  modelled,  we  think  that  the 
generation  who  made  the  compact  of  govern- 
ment,  would  have  had  juft  the  feme  plea  for 
breaking  it  as  the  remotefr  of  their  pcfterity, 
— that  that  pica  would  be  neceffity,  and  ne- 
ceiiity  alone  ; — and  we  humbly  hope,  that  if 
ever  fuch  a  calamity  ihould  occur,  we  (hall 
have  leaders  poPieffed  of  fufficient  influence 
and  integrity,  to  conduct  us  with  temperance 
and  difcretion. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  Dr.  Price,  and 
maintained  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  the  English 
nation  acquired  at  the  revolution  three  new 
rights — to  choofe  their  governors,  to  cafhier 
them  for  mifconduct,  and  to  frame  a  govern- 
ment for  themfelves. — The  firft  and  laft  of 
thefe  luppoled  acquisitions,  may  however  be 
difculTcd  under  one  head,  for  if  they  have 
not  acquired  a  right  to  elect  their  governors, 
they  certainly  cannot  have  a  right  to  frame 
a  government  for  themfelves. 

Refpect- 
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Refpecting  the  firft  of  thefe   rights,  the 
election  of  our  own  governors,  furprized  as  I 
was  at  Mr.  Payne's  publishing  fo  extraordi- 
nary an  affertion,   I  was  ftili  more  fo  at  his 
attempting  to  ground  it  on   the  fpirit  of  a 
meafure,  which  exprefsly  difclaims   and  pro- 
vides againft  the  exercife  of  the  very  right  he 
pretends    to  derive  from  it.      It  is  ncedlefs 
for  me  to  quote  from  the  public  acts  of  that 
dav,    which  have   been    fo   lately  called    to 
every  body's  remembrance.     Nothing  can  be 
ftronger  worded    than   the   bills   which   ac- 
knowledge and  confirm  the  Proteftant  fiic* 
ceflion.       But  even  before   thefe   hills   were 
palled,   there  were  not  two  opinions  on   the 
fubject.       In   the   various  conferences  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  exprelTions,    "  abdica- 
"  tion  of  King   James,"  and   "  vacancy  of 
"  the  throne,"  the  opinions  of  both  houfes 
appear   marked  and  evident.     Lord  Notting- 
ham, on   the   part  of  the   Lords,    tells   the 
Commons,    "  that  though  the   Lords   have 
"  agreed  that  the  King  had  deferted  the  go- 
"  vernment,    and  therefore  have  made  ap- 
"  plication  to  the  Princ.  e,   to  t 

M  upon    him     the    adauoiilration    of     the 
"  government,    thereby   to   provide   for  the 

"  peace 
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"  peace  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  yet  there 
**  can  be  no  inference  drawn  from  thence, 
"  but  only  that  the  exercife  of  the  govern- 
"  ment  by  King  James  the  lid.  is  ceafed  fo 
"  as  the  Lords  were  and  are  willing  to  fe- 
"  cure  the  nation  againft  the  return  of  the 
*£  faid  King  into  this  kingdom,  but  not  that 
"  there  was  fuch  an  abdication  by  him,  or 
u  fuch  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  that  the 
"  crown  was  thereby  become  elective,  which 
"  they  cannot  agree."  The  Commons,  in 
return,  anfvvered,  "  That  there  was  a  pre- 
"  fent  defect  of  one  to  exercife  the  admini- 
"  ftration  of  government,  and  that  they  con- 
"  ceived  the  declaring  a  vacancy,  and  pro- 
"  viding  for  the  fupply  of  it,  could  never 
"  make  the  crown  elective."  And  in  ano- 
ther conference  they  told  the  Lords,  "  that 
*'  the  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
"  cancy,  was  ftill  the  fame,  and  that  making 
"  the  kingdom  elective,  was  neither  meant 
•'  by  the  Commons,  nor  could  be  deduced 
"  from  their  words." 

From  thefe  extracts  it  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  the  leading  patriots  of  the  day, 
confidered  the  hereditary   fucceflion   to  the 

crown, 
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crown,  as  an  inviolable  law,  and  as  the  fhort 
deviation  from  it,  that  their  defperate  fitua- 
tion  compelled  them  to  was  carefully  *  li- 
mited to  the  emergency  that  produced  it,  it 
could  neither  be  intended  nor  conndered  as  a 
precedent. 

The  other  notion,  that  we  have  gained  by 
the  revolution  a  right  of  cafhiering  our  go- 
vernors for  mifconducl:,  is  full  as  groundlefs 
and  abfurd ;  befides,  the  known  and  wife 
policy  of  this  country,  which  transfers  re- 
fponiibility  from  the  crown  to  its  miniflers, 
the  revolution  parliament  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  punifhers  of  King  James,  but 
by  the  grorTeil  mifappreheniion  of  their  con- 
duct. King  James  was  not  difmilfed  by  the 
parliament ;  nor  was  he  fuperfeded  on  ac- 
count of  any  incapacity  to  govern,  but  K  - 
caufe  he  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  that 
the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.  The  nation's 
appointing  fome  one  to  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
was  not  to  revenge  themfelves  on  King 
James,  nor  was  it  intended  as  a  punilhment 

*  As  appears  by  Queen  Anne's  ifTue  being  preferred 
in  the  fucceffion  to  King  William's. 

for 
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for  his  offences.  The  throne  was  vacant — 
It  was  dangerous  it  mould  remain  Co-,  and  the 
meafures  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil,  were 
not  the  effect  of  choice,  but  of  neceffity. 

If  it  were  poffible  for  the  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  crown  to  be  more  fully  efta- 
bliihed  ilnce  the  revolution  than  it  feems  to 
have  been  before,  the  various  acts  parTed  both 
at  that  time  and  fmce,  would  ftrengthen  and 
confirm  it.  But  here  Mr.  Payne  makes  his 
moft  violent  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Englim  parliament.  No  parliament,  no  fet 
of  men  whatibever,  can,  according  to  his 
tenets,  bind  their  heirs.  He  therefore  ex- 
claims againft  the  tyranny  of  the  King,  lords 
and  commons  of  that  day,  in  attempting  to 
eftablifh  the  hereditary  faccefiion  of  the 
crown,  as  one  of  the  firil;  principles  and  un- 
alterable laws  of  our  focial  compact ; — here 
however  we  begin  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Payne,  and  can  trace  the  fentiment 
to  his  defire  of  infecting  us  with  the  wifh 
of  change. — In  France,  where  it  ferves  the 
purpofes  of  faction  better,  he  admires  an 
affembly  of  ufurpers,  felf- converted  into  le- 
giflators,  and  juftines  their  framing  a  code 

of 
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of  new  laws,  and  deciding  on  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  which  no  future  aflembly  can 
ever  alter  or  fupprefs — but  the  very  fame 
power  exerted  by  a  legal  aflembly,  elected 
like  the  convention  of  1688,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  re-eftablifhing  our  government, 
and  fupplying  its  deficiencies,  he  calls  a  right 
by  aflumption,  which  no  fet  of  men  can 
ever  poffefs. 

Such  flagrant  contradictions  cannot  fail  of 
unmafking  the  propagator  of  fuch  oppofite 
fentiments.  —  The  juftifier  and  advocate  of 
ufurped  power,  where  he  can  feed  the  flame 
of  anarchy  by  his  encomiums — The  profeffed 
enemy  of  legal  power  and  wife  regulations, 
where  he  can  blow  up  difcontent  and  confu- 
fion  by  attacking  them — Miferable  and  con- 
temptible office,  to  intermeddle  in  the  in- 
terefts  of  a  nation,  in  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern, merely  to  create  diiaffection,  and  to 
cherifh  fedition  at  the  inftigation  of  a  rebel- 
lious country  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 
— We  know  that  the  French,  dreading  that 
their  cruel  and  oppreflive  meafures  mould 
induce  other  nations  to  take  part  again  it  them, 
have  endeavoured   to   iiibvert  every  govern- 
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ment  that  is  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  them  ; 
and  that  for  this  pur  pole,  they  have  fent 
emiifaries  throughout  Europe,  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  in  other  countries,  which  have 
deftroyed  their  own. — From  inch  people, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. —  The 
meannefs  of  their  office  ihields  us  from  the 
mifchief  of  their  deiigns. — But  mould  there 
be  a  man  bale  enough  to  a  flume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  friend,  the  better  to  gratify  the  in- 
veteracy of  a  cruel  enemy,  our  danger  might 
be  great  indeed.  Should  fuch  a  one  attempt 
our  ruin,  he  would  enlift  with  eagernefs  un- 
der Mr.  Payne,  and  carefully  purfue  his  line 
of  conduct. — Like  him  he  would  affect  the 
utmoft  concern  for  the  perfecting  our  go- 
vernment, and  infidioully  propofe  means  that 
would  be  the  bane  of  our  tranquility. — Like 
him  he  would  pafs  over  all  thofe  ftriking 
properties  in  our  constitution,  which  fecure 
our  happinefs  on  the  moil  lafting  balis  that 
wifdom  and  experience  can  form,  with  the 
frail  materials  of  human  nature,  and  dwell 
only  on  trifling  evils  that  have  fcarce  any  ex- 
iflence  but  in  the  exaggerated  portrait   he 

has   made  of  them Like  him  he  would 

hold  out  for  our  example,  the  conduct  of  a 
5  country, 
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country,  which  in  purfuit  of  a  wild  and  &i 
natic  liberty,  has  deftroyed  all  the  fentiments 
and  principles  that  make  it  worth  poffeffing. 
— By  a  ne~  i  'of  rights,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  feduce  us  into  the  fame  violation  of 
the  laws  of  property,  of  which  that  nation 
has  been  guilty.  He  would  endeavour  to 
perfuade  us  to  purfue  their  fyftem  of  anni- 
hilating all  thofe  diftinctions  of  fociety,  which 
give  diverfity  to  life,  and  activity  to  virtue. — 
He  would  recommend  to  us  to  adopt  their 
oppreflion  of  a  reipectable  church,  which 
was  at  once  the  reward  of  piety  and  its  organ 
— by  an  artful  reprefentation  of  imaginary 
hardships,  he  would  attempt  to  make  us  dif- 
fatisfied  with  real  benefits,  and  by  the  pre- 
tended necefuty  of  regenerating  our  conili- 
tution,  he  would  betray  us  into  the  lofs  of 
all  the  bleifings  it  affords  us. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion,  like  all  human  productions,  has  fome 
weakneffes  and  imperfections.  But  we;  do 
not  wiih  that  they  mould  be  perpetually 
magnified  and  expoled,  becaufe  it  increafes 
an  evil  that  can  never  be  wholly  removed. — ■ 
Some  further  regulations  in  the  reprei  sta- 
tion 
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ticn  of  the  people,  fome  trifling  alteration  in 
our  laws,  fome  reformation  in  the  church, 
and  moll  of  all  in  the  manners  of  our  clergy, 
would  certainly  be  beneficial.  But  thefe  are 
objects  which,  as  they  are  not  efifential  to 
our  profperity,  we  look  forward  to  obtaining 
by  mild  and  temperate  meafures  ;  and  we 
await  their  completion  with  patience,  fenfible 
that  the  violence  of  the  fhock  that  would 
give  us  immediate  porTeffion,  might  very  pro- 
bably introduce  much  worfe  evils  than  thofe 
we  mould  eradicate. 


N       I       S. 


